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Werpublish in this day’s sheet a few of the 
Massachusetts farm reports, with a view of shew- 
ing our southern and western noe how the 
folks do things in the east. # 

* 

We will once more before it is too late, con- 
jure our agricultural friends to put in an acre of 
Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, or Ruta Baga, for 
feeding their milch cows next winter and spring. 
—The cost of culture is not . ne than that 
of awell-worked acre of corn, and either will feed 





” at a moderate compensation, twice the number of 


cows. 





The Wheat Crops,we are gratified tolearn, in al- 
most every direction promises fair, and should we 
be blessed with a congenial season, ffém present 
appearances, we are gratified in believing that the 

_erop will be equal, if not greater, than that of any 
season for many years. Should our anticipations 
be realized,.the farmers will be placed in that 
condition above all others to be most coveted,— 
out of debt,—and that they may be, is our most 
sincere and earnest prayer. 





Osagé Orange *Séed.—We are desirous of 
‘procuting a pound of this sced for a friend in 
New York, who is desirous of growing a hedge 
fromeit, and as we have been thus far unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining it, we take this method of advj- 
sing those who" rill have it, that we should be 


oe “glad 46 purchase that-qnantity, and would thank 


Res 


“any, one who may wish » eel 
“deter. > 


address us by 





crop. s + AB 
MANAGEMENT OF HEIFERS. 
As there are many young heifers about to calve, 
we deem it our duty to offer a few words of ad- 
vice to their owners uport the subject of their 
treatment... As the size oftcattle depends in a 
great measure upon whether they are fed well or 
ill the first year, so to a considerable extent, does 
the milking qualities’ of a cow depend upon how 
she may be managed while carrying her first bur- 
thei.To us nothing is more isen: with 
reason than that if we desire to make asd@eep 
milker, the animal must be pushed during the last 
six or seven weeks of its enciency, with rich and 
succulent food. Slops calculated to make the 
milk flow freely, must be given them. Besides 
the advantage of having the beast put in good 
heart, and thereby enabled to go through her labor 
in strength and ease, the milk vessels dis- 
tended, volume is added to the ud capa- 
city thus given to hold a large quantity. By tub 
feeding docility is imparted to the young creature, 
and she becomes much easier handled by the 
milker. 





ai 


Indeed, in whatever light we view the 
subject, the most solid benefits are likely to re- 
sult from the treatment we have prescribed, and 
upon the score of enlightened economy we are 
sure that the ownemgyill always find his interest 
promoted by being generous towards his milch 
cattle, and especially to those whose character is 
about being formed. 





THE LATE FROST. 

The frost of last Friday week has done much 
injury to many garden vegétables. Beans, for- 
ward potatoes and tomatoes plants have suffered 
most; nor has the trees of the forest escaped un- 
injured. We have noticed in our files sinitethat 
period, that the young leaves of the oakg within 


he | a few miles and to the east of this were consider- 


icitule to hear what has been 
on caulis plants. 
e of our beans, 
; dood 






with ‘much anxiety, ieving that if those who / 
have engaged in the business should have their , 
labors to result fortunately, that the next ~_— 
very considerable quantity of Silk will be 

and that from that period it will generally form's 4 . 
part of the husbandry of the farmers and plant- . 
ers of the country, .WhenevVer this shall be the 
case, the currency of the country will be reliev~ » 
ed from the effects of many of those contingen- “ 
cies which have hitherto deranged it, and we thalh.. 2 
have the satisfaction of beholding a happy and. : 
prosperous people. ; 


that we think every one who can do so, ena? 
feed a few hundred or thousand worms the pres 
ent season by way of experiment. By sa doing, 
they will gain two ends—first, experience, and. 
— a good price for thelr eggs next yea". : 
ae 


»” 





Ber the Farmer and Coctoane: 
. MANGEL WURTZEL. 


I obs@rve'in your paper of May dstyan aftiéte 
on the subject of that very root; which . 
is called a “red beet” in that article : it 18 more 
properly a white beet; it is only the skin that i 
red—the pulp or substance of the beet is quite * 
white, occasionally slightly tinged with pink. ft ¢ 
issundoubtedly one of the best articles fer wae Be ; 
that can be raised on the farm. ‘yield is. very 
large, say 1000 bushgls per acr 
cient nourishment to 6ow 
of any other substance. ey nia l ie , 
sively on Mangel Wurtzel, and hay or‘eern fom 






not fail of success: 1 have inanured ty ground . 

heavily (a great requisite particularly for the beef) » 

.with short manure thrown two furrows together, | 

raked the tops of them off evenly, and wits * 

stick made drills on the tops of the ri 

two inches deep, in which I have pale de ang 

three seed, about two or three inches 

will be much easier to thin them out Sabie to re? 
lant, and more certainty of a large yield, “Ntre-"t 

rather more seed, perhaps 4 Jbv per ey ‘ 

which is double the qudatity usually. plan 

but better waste two pound of seed igs oe run me 

risk of a poor crop. Mr. Boyle revomments 

nuring in the drills. Jt may perhaps 6¢ rather + 





started, I question it for the land. It is 


ae 
tT 
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While we have pen in hand, we wilf observe, | .. 


der, without having any unpleasant taste £ & 
ed to their milk. There is, however, one Objege } 4 
tion—it is by no means a.certaincrop. J have t 

this year planted them in a way that I think can= » wen 


better for the beet at first, but when To cortaghy " 
ne . 


<a 
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better to manure broadcast, particularly if you 
wish-to get in winter grain you have got out 
your beets, which I have been in the practice of 
doing. He seems to intimate that shey%be left in 
the ground daring the winter. This might an- 
swer very,far. south, certainly not north of the 
"‘@aroliria’s—and even then I should think it 4 
gre@atrisk. They must, in our climate, (Penn- 
sylvania,) be as carefully housed as potatoes, tur- | 
mips, or any other perishable root. J always 
store them in my eellar. They may, howW€ver, 
66. treated as apples and turnips sometimes are ; 
whére cellar room is scarce, buried in hills, not 
fegs than a foot of earth should surround them. 
ft is very troublesome to drop the seed’ by hand. 
§f any man of genius for invention; would make 
a Machine for drilling them, he would find ready 
sale for them in my neighborhood. The seed 
are of such a rough description that [ fear it will 
* be difficult to construct one that will answer the 
purpose. I have planted this season about an 
acre and a quarter, and will next season inform 
ou what success has attended my mode of plant- 

f them. It is said the Sugar Beet is much more 
odtain of growing than the Mangel Wurtzel; 
are so nearly allied that I have doubts on 

the subject; but should very much like to know 
the opinion of those who have raised both, on 
as 





Very respectfully, 
“ PC. Ww. MORRIS. 
lia. 

. B. I think Mr. Boyle’s average of the 
weight entirely too low. 1! have frequently had 
ahem weigh from 15 to 20 pounds. I should sup- 

the average weight would be at least 8 Ibs., 
ont Pte season is at all favorable to their growth, 
‘ which would be about 107 tons per acre. 


a 





Fram the Gene-ee Farmer. 
PRICE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 


Many consider it a sufficient proof of false es- 
tinsite of the value of Durham cattle, that the 
rite is ten times greater than the animals would 
areas beef in market, or than their proceeds 


—_ to in the ape: 
deciding point, itgaust be remembered 
that their valuedoes not depend on their qualities 
for immediate use, but on their means of increas- 
ingthe breed. Two things should therefore be 
considered im determining their price. 1. Their 
preduets for beef and the dairy; 2. The time 
required for them to increase so as to afford a gen- 
exat supply for the country. 
ii. To-determine their value for immediate 
ug, it is requisite that we know how much the 
exceed the cost and keeping. One cow 
may produce but one-half more milk than anoth- 
erjand yet be ten times more profitable. . If, for 
gees cost of keeping be $15 a year in 
oth instances; and the produce of one be six- 
tean, and of the other, nine dollars. This shows 
the t importance of those animals which will 
P the largest quantities of milk and butter. 
—When it is considered that Durham cattle, for 
beef and the dairy taken together, are much su- 
perior to any other breed, their value for real use 





. Suppose that their ultimate price will fall to 


in some degree be appreciated. 
: twice the present value of our common eat- 


tle, and ‘that half a cefttury will be required for 
them to increase suffieiently to supply the whole 
eountry, a little calculation will show the safety 
of paying ten times that amount for them now 
for the purpose of increasing their number. For 
when we remember the enormous increase from 
a single cow in that period of time, it will be-ev- 
ident that the present price of such an animal, 
though it be a thousand dollars, will bear an @x- 
ceedingly small ratio the ultimate value of her 
progeny. 

This subject may perhaps be rendered clearer, 
by supposing an anajogous case. Suppose that 
a variety of wheat may be obtainedwhich will 
produce, with the same culture, five bushels more 
to the acre than our gommon wheat. Of course 
the farmer who sowsa hundred acres, would gain 
by the use of such séed, from five hundred toa 
thousand dollars annually at the present price.— 
In buying the seed, therefore, (two hundred 
bushels or less,) he cofild well afford to pay more 
than twice the common price of wheat. Conse- 
quently, in buying wheat for the exclusive pur- 
pose of growing for, seed, he. could pay twenty 
times the common price. Reasoning in this way, 
it will be seen that a single pint, for inereasing as 
seed, would at first be cheap at a thousand*Gol- 
lars; and until the country were generally sup- 
plied; the price might safely be put at many times 
its ultimate value. 

Analogous reasoning will show that the price 
of Durham cattle is not fictitious, but depends on 
their real value. J. 5. T. 





CLAY. 


As the beneficial effects of clay on light and 
sandy soilis, so generally understood and ac- 
knowledged We are surprized that it is not more 
extensively used in ameliorating the condition of 
soils of this nature. A gentleman of this town 
informs us that in many cases he considers clay 
altogether preferable to manure, from his own ex- 
perience in .1e matter. Four or five years since, 
he had carted on to a lot of small extent a con- 
siderable quantity of clay, which was spread over 
the surface to the depth of three or four inches. 
This was left until dry, when it was rolled ; the 
lot was then planted with potatoes, which yield- 
eda great crop. The succé@ding year the lot 
was ploughed, and seeded down with hemp; the 
crop that followed was the heaviest raised in this 
county that year. In the fall of the same year, 
the lot was again ploughed, and seeded down with 
wheat, of which it produced an extraordinary 
crop. This wheat crop brought the highest pre- 
mium in thiscommonwealth. The land has been 
liberally manured, and has since yielded great 
trops of hay. In this case there has been evi- 
dently a great improvement of the soil, and simi- 
lar treatment of light soils would doubtless be 
followet by. ilar effects. If we were a far- 
mer, we think wé should try it— Greenfield. Ga- 








A procrastinating farmer saxes 
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It seems to | 
should keep: 
and this 
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throughout the animal kingdom, even down to 
the lowest grade ofinsects and worms.° The grub- 
worm, which is so destructive to Indian corn in 
the early stages of its growth, was much less nu- 
merous and injurious previous to the introduction 
of red clover. At tlfat period corn was generally 
planted. where there had not been a sufficient 
quantity of tender, suceulent food for .it to sub- 
sist upon in any considerable numbers, and con- 
sequently its propagation and support was so pre- 
carious, that its increase was so slow as not to be 
observable. But when clover was generally cul- 
tivated, and by the most skilful arrangement of 
the rotation. of crops, Indian corn succeeded it 
when the clover began to run out, the increase of 
the grub-worm keeping pace with the means of 
subsistence, (for it feeds with avidity on the green, 
succulent stalks of clover,) propagated to a most 
alarming extent; and the sod being ploughed 
down in th2 spring for corn, and the pasture 
of the worms being by that means destroyed 
when the young corn began to vegetate and show 
itself above ground, the worms following out the 
law of self-preservation, and from no mischievous 
propensity, commenced feeding upon it most ra- 
venously, and for some years it was almost doubt- 
ed whether its culture would not have to be a- 
bandoned in some neighborhoods. 

Dnring this state of suspense, some observing, 
reflecting person,,who no doubt had taken the 
trouble to examine into the character, habits, and 
instincts of the grub, diseovered that early in au- 
tumn it sought retreat some inches below the 
surface of the earth, and there prepared itself a 
domicil where it might repose in safety from 
storms and tempests till the vernal season arrived, 
and with it its accustomed food. » 

It was very rationally suggésted, that if the sod 
was ploughed down late in the fall, and the hab- 
itations of the enemy turned topsy-turby, that the 
walls might be broken in pieces by the winter 
frosts, and that the inhabitants being turned out 
of doors would perish, and the young corn be 
preserved from its greatest enemy. This was at 
first suggested as a theory; it was soon put to the 
test of practice ; and every farmer knows the ben- 
efit that resulted from it. The grub soon became 
a much less formidable enemy ; every one knew 
how to vanquish it, provided a pretty severe win- 
ter came tohis aid. But farmers sometimes have 
treacherous memories as well as other folks, and 


the enemy having been supposed to have been , 


completely routed, there was a strong propensity 
felt to resume old habits, and postpone plough- 
ing corn ground till spring again, in accordance 
withancient custom ; this has often been dune, and 
gerierally with the same results the enemy not be- 
ing entirely exterminated, increases his forces and 
proceeds again to the work of destruction. 

A few years sinee, from winter setting in ear- 
ly, or some other-cause, very little corn ground 
was ploughed in the autumn ; the following spring 








corn suffered severely from the depredations 
the. Ql s bat field had 
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consequence was a general exemption from inju- 
ry ; it was pretty well fallowed out for a year or 
two afterwards, but last-falmany began to relax 
and to forget the things that.they had ‘suffered, 
and much corn ground was-permitted to remain 
undisturbed till this spring, and those thus cir- 
cumstanced are now going on in the old track, 
that did very well before clover was brought into 
general cultivation and the sod ploughed down 
for corn. 

Now let us observe and see if the laws of nature 
have been reversed to accommodate those who 
neglect fall ploughing —Farmers” Cabinet. 





WHITE CLOVER 


There are few plants more widely dispersed 
over the surface of the earth than white clover; 
but where the soil is poor or otherwise not well 
adapted to its growth, it is often so small, and 
grows so flat among the lower leaves of the her- 
bage, that it is not perceptible unléss a turf is cut 
and carefnlly examined by —a it; hence, on 
breaking up and manuring such soils, or simply 
manuring by topdressing, a spontaneous crop of 
white clover appears where it was never observed 
before, and without any supply of seed : this has 
led to strange conclusions respecting the propa- 
gation of this plant—many erroneously suppo- 
sing that it originated from ashes or marl with- 
out the original intervention of seed. It has a 
perennial root, and the central root penetrates to 
a considerable depth in the soil, and the plant is 
thereby better prepared to resist the bad effect of 
severe dry weather, particularly on sandy soils. 
The branches that trail on the surface send down 
fibrous roots from the joints which penetrate but 
a little way into the ground; hence. it is, that the 
white clover maintains itself in soils of opposite 
natures; for if the surface be too dry to afford 
nourishment to the branches, the principal root 
preserves it; and when the tenacity and retentive- 
ness of the soil in a wet winter is great enough 
to rot the top-root, the fibres of the runners pre- 
serve the plant in safety. From this habit of 
growth, top-dressings and a frequent use of the 
roller encourage the growth of this plant in an 
extraordinary degree. When the soil is thin, or 
does not furnish food adapted to the nourishment 
of this universally dispersed plant, it seldom ri- 
ses to a head, and the very small leaves lay close 
on the ground, so that its presence is not noticed, 
unless by a very minute and careful examination, 
but when proper nutriment is furnished, it springs 
up, flowers, and matures its seed so as to attract 


attention, and it excites surprise in the minds of 


those who were ignorant of the previous exist- 
ence of the roots in the soil. 


. 
ee 


Mr, Abel Williams of Ashfield, (Mass.) writes to 
Gazettethuy—  * — 


the Greenfield 
Much having been saida 
ment of fas eae sybegesry 
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eighty-five, he has not lost a single sheep since 
taken to the barn last Autumn. He has also raised 
one hundred and forty lambs the present season 
without losing a single lamb, out of his flock ; 
and all have been owned by the sheep. He has 
not fed out six quarts of cow’s milk to them, and 
yet they are all in a thriving condition. 

Perhaps a flock of the far famed Bakewell 
Sheep consisting of 286, with but a single half 
bushel of grain for the whole flock, would not 
beat this. If there is such a flock I should like 
to hear of it. 


*TILLING THE EARTH. 

In tilling the earth, some people go upon the 
same principle that regulates their business inter- 
course with men. . They must be sure to get the 
advantage of the trade; and if this cannot be se- 
cured without, they must cheat and deceive the 
person with whom they deal. And they think to 
practice the same artifice upon old mother Earth. 
You will see them on their grounds in the spring 
as sly as dogs, apparently calculating that Earth 
has forgotten the exhausting crops that were ta- 
ken from her the last year—perhaps they will 
ciyge sprinkling of manure, and throw it on so 
as % make the Earth think thereisa noble lot of 
it. Well, they goto work.—But the Earth won’t 
be cheated. She will reward every man accord- 
ing to his works, and tell the truth in the autumn. 
You cannot get the advantage of her, as you can 
with human customers. Treat her well, and she 
will reward your expenditures and toil; but at- 
tempt to cheat her, and she will make you sorry 
for it when harvest comes.—Far. Cabinet. 


Mr. Dille, editor of the FarmertéiRegister at 
Newark, Ohio, has kindly published his success- 
ful mode of Strawberry culture. We copy it, 
trusting that some of our good friends may be 
benefitted by his experience. 

Mr. Dille says : 

We have been requested by several of our 
friends, to give our system of raising strawberries, 
in detail. As we have been very successful in 
this culture, we at least feel a confidence in our 
mode of proceeding. 

As a matter of course, the preparation of the 
soil must precede the planting. It is not the 
richest but a proper soil that is required. New 
land is generally in aright condition. If it be old, 
toa bed of 50 feet long by 20 in breadth, give 
about four or five cart loads of rotten wood or 
leaves and wood from the woods, six cart loads 
of Cow yard or hog pen manure well rotted, put 
this upon the soil and spade it in deep, mixing in 
well from the surface down. In spading see that 
the earth is all loose and mellow so that the roots 
will have no difficulty in striking wide and deep. 
Instead of a high bed, which willbe dry, make it 
low enough to receive and ret eins which 
y fall, but not so low as to Havérstarding water 
pools upon it. Adam is frequently raised a- 
or earth, which is broken down 
as to form, that the: béd may be 
ilst it as riperfing, A dry bed 
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field straw The first bears best with us, 
the last bears well and is the most delicious. * 
TIME OF PLANTING. 
March, April, May, August, September or Oc- 
tober. We would advise in this country that plan- 
tations should be made in April or September. 
Our planting in March has sometimes and 
it is desirable that the plants should have — 
their roots well in the earth before the frost 
on in winter. Hence September would be 
ferable to October, for Autumnal plan 
ter than August, as there is a greater pro 
of the new plantation being well wafered by 


of 


AFTER CULTURE. ‘ 


Keep the ground always loose or mellow an@ 
free from weeds. 


on the ground with the plants. After the runners 
have covered the bed with young plants eur. 
method is, to go through the beds with a spatte, 
and turn up the earth, plants and all, one spade 
width, burying plants completely under, and ten 
leaving a spade’s width, and so on till we pess 
through the bed in one direction. This wedo 
twice a year, in March and August, and the secand 
time we pass through the bed with the spadeghe 
other way so as to leave the plants in little squares 
in the bed, when there will be just about enqugifto 
cover the ground properly, and by this meang.the 
earth will always be kept mellow. The spate 
should be about seven inches wide. After this 
operation in March let the bed be lightly covered 
with tan bark, forest leaves or short straw, for the 
fruit to rest upon and keep it clean.—Oats straw 
should not be used as it is apt to mildew the fruit. 
This covering should be spaded in as a manure, 
in August. 
When in blossom you can: easily. detefmine 
what portion of your plants are bearers. “Thipce 
which will not bear. prodace large flowers, wi 
long showy stamens, holding high their 
authey. Whilst those which will bear have dhort 
stamens and a great number of pistils and flowers 
are every way less showy. If the nora berers are 
very numerous,. > not all, should be pulled 
out. If the weattliese dry during the flowering 
season the beds should be slightly watered. every 
evening, to set the fruit, but when it beging to 
ripen, keep them dry as possible. . ¢ 
The beds should be about three feet wideyfor 
the convenience of gathering the fruit, without 
tramping down the soil. Never use stabjesor 
horse manure, unless it be well rotted. In 
ding, seléct the old plants to turn under and keep 
a succession of new ones for bearers. : 
nce of the Moon on Timber-—A. wary 
intelligedt gentleman ‘hamed Edmondstane, wio 
was. for nearly thirty years e in cmieg 
timber in Demarara, and who made a niémbep 
observations on trees during that period, says, 
that the moon’s influence on trees is: very: gréat. 
So observable is this, that if a tree be cut ¢ at 
full moon, it will immediately split as if tern 
asunder by the influence of great external fases. 
They are likewise attacked much earlier withthe 
pot than if allowed to. remain to another: 
of the moon’s age. : Trees therefore which mre 
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i to be applied to durable purposes, are 
‘dg 4 , 
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Let nothing else, unless tbe « . 
some shrubs, as roses, &c. be permitted te grewy 
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~ -mé@Stic animal is turned in to graze. 
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_@@t only during the first and last quarter of the 


moon, for the sap rises to the top of the tree at 
full moon, and falls in proportion to the moon’s 
ecrease. 


“IMPROVEMENT OF LAND.” 


Under its appropriate head, on our fourth page, 
: found a valuable agricultural article, on 
the “Improvement of Land,” which we take pleas- 
are in recommending to the attention of the rea- 
der. It is in the true spirit of that class which, 
of all others, should feel, like the respected and 





‘ Penevolent writer, that “the earth is their moth- 
" egg” and, instead passing rapidly over it (in their 


devastating progress to the West,) like ‘the Lo- 
custs of Egypt, strive, with true filial affection, to 
7 on that glad nourishment it has so cheer- 
‘fully and bountifully extended to them. Unhap- 


‘ py, Sterile, and cheerless as his forsaken home, 


must be the life of that planter, who loves not the 


» oil upon which he has reposed and fed, as upon 


his mother’s bosom—upon which he has gam- 


‘‘®olled in childhood, and which has nourished 


him in gladness and plenty, through youth, up to 
manhood! How sadly it contrasts, every where, 
with that of him, who affectionately clings to, 
adorns, and beautifies, the home of his infancy— 
‘who asks himself, under the delusive pecuniary 
temptations to emigration, “what shall it profit 


« “fim, if he gains the whole world, and loses his 


Own soul”—and whose graceful and generous 
Sounty 
. —“falle'h, like the gentle dews of Heaven, 
Alpon the earth beneath ; and 1s twice blessed ; 
It bies.eth him that gives, and it that takes" 
South Carolinian. 


From the Shuth-Carolinian. 
IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 


‘The most usual method of improving land, in 
Wie South, is by sowing it in small grain, and 


plossiiing in the stubble and grass. his arises 


the established principle, that the richness 


* @€ land consists in vegetable matter. The method 
» sa good one, if conducted with regard to this 


maxim, and would yield a return, in the succeed- 
ang crops, which would more than remunerate for 
ail the trouble and privation: But the farmer oft- 


. @ defeats his own purpose. He sows his land 


to improve it ; but, instead of improving it, he ex- 
hausts it by requiring too much in one year. As 
g00n as the grain is cut and taken off, the stock 
és wrned in—cattle, horses, hogs—every do- 
The land is 

dd clean, and trampled as hard asa barn yard; 
end, instead of a coat of grass and weéds to shade 
the land, and add to its pristine vigour, it is de- 
prived of this restorative, and exposed to the 


. geotching rays of the sun, during the hottest 


months in the year. This is extortion upon the 
Band ; for who would doubt that double as much is 


|. @@ken from the land, in this way, as by a full crop 
~ @ corn, or cotton? This, according to the ax- 


éom, that the more there is taken away, the less 


’ g@emains, leaves the land poorer by one third, 


-ghan acorn or cotton crop, besides being more 
to exhalation. I am happy to see” that 
“is not a universal practice; but, there are many 
‘farmers who have such a strong predilection for 
@id customs, and such an aversion to all imprpve- 
gents, that they do not allow themselves, for a 


> 


we. 
V7 





moment, to reflect upon their murderous poli- 
cy. 
But, it is said, that barley resting the land will 
improve it. Perhaps it might; but this is like rest- 
ing a horse, by taking him from the plough, and 
hitching him to the wagon. The land cannot rest 
much, in yielding a crop of small grain; and as 
soon as this is taken off, the stock is turned in, 
(every thing that can eat grass,) trampling the 
land, and destroying the vegetation as fast as it 
springs up. This burden the land must bear three 
or four months, until a better pasture is open- 
ed, and this is what is miscalled resting land! 

It is urged, also, that the farmer derives bene- 
fitfrom his stock. This may be true; yet they 
should not be raised at the expense of his arable 
land; because, when that is spent, there is little 
sustenance in it for man or beast. The earth is 
man’s*great store-house of provisions, and of all 
the materials of life and comfort; and it would 
be folly in him to leave the door open and suffer 
it to be laid waste, when, with a little care, and a 
judicious distribution, they would be amply suf- 
ficient for him and his. It is not my intention 
to enter into a minute discussion of this subject ; 
suffice it to say, that the benefit derived somes 
pastured on arable land, bears no proportion to 
the injury done to the land itself. Fewer stock, 
fed upon the excess arising from the improved 
condition of the land, would be of more utility, 


ident course. 

When land is sown, with the intention of im- 
proving it, the grazing should be limited, if grazed 
atall. Vegetation should be allowed to grow, to 
shade and sustain the fertility of the soil. This, 
when ploughed in, not only lightens, but enrich- 
es the soil, and gives it more nourishment, for any 
crop which is to succeed. The utility of a win- 
ter fallowing is apparent only to those who have 
tried it. Could the land be turned over in the 
fall, before the seeds are ripe, its productiveness 
would be greatly enhanced. Its vegetation turn- 
ed into the earth in its sappy state, loses none of 
its matter, and its ingredients, held in solution, are 
imparted only by the surrounding earth, and to 
the reciprocal amelioration of all its parts. The 
soil is pulverized by winter frosts, becomes more 
penetrable, and presents a more uniform surface 
to the roots of plants. It is vegetable matter that 
forms the basis of the food of all plants; and it is 
evident, from practice, as well as theory, that the 
more of this matter we return to the soil, the great- 
er will be its productive quality: The earth acts 
upon the principle of reciprocity—receiving from 
man what he does not need, and giving in return, 
what he does need. IJtis the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty, who peoples the earth with inhabitants, 
to enjoy its comforts, in affording to these ex- 
hausting so a renovating influence. The 
means aré in fié hands of man, and it is left, ina 

reat measure, to his ingenuity, to appropriate 
hem tothe end designed. It is not immediate 
product, alone, that the farmer should aim at; for}; 
it is evident, that if he wishes to o ed} 
full crops, it 4s indispensably necessary. 
soil should be preserved in full vigour. 
then, should be employed pr 
ervation of his land, a 
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not be driven from their native homes, to seek a 
more fertile region among strangers, where the 
same murderous course is acted over again, to 
produce like results.— Locust Grove, S. C. 


WHEAT CROP. 


The subjoined account of a wheat crop was laid 
before the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
The crop would have received the premium of thir- 
ty dollars, but for a failure to send certificates of 
the measurement of the land—a matter made in- 
dispensable by the requisition of the Society. Mr. 
Cooper was seasonably written to, when the omis- 
sion was discovered, but as no answer has ever 
been received, it is presumed the letter miscarried. 
There can be no doubt of the correctness of Mr. 
Cuoper’s statements. His farming, within doors 
and without, is of ahigh character; and we sin- 
cerely regret this accidental omission. _H. C. 
—Sheffield, Oct. 29, 1838 . 


To Bens. Guitp, Esa.—Sir: The following 
statement I make, with the concurrence of the 
man whose signature is annexed, and who assist- 
ed me to harvest, thresh, and measure the wheat 
which grew upon one acre of my farm, and was 
sown in the autumn of 1837, and which has al- 
ready been entered for the premium. 

1. The land upon which I sowed one acre of 
wheat in the autumn of 1837, was green sward, 
which I turned over, harrowed, and sowed, with- 
out further preparation. It was upland, and the 
soil consists of clay mixed with loam. It was dry 
early in the spring of 1838. 

2. The land produced herds grass and clover, 
and I uged it the preceding year for pasturage, and 
pnt no other manure upon it that year than two 
hundred weight of plaster. 

3. Ihave put upon it the same quantity of 
plaster in the spring of this year that I did last, 
but no other manure. 

4. I used one and three-fourths bushels of seed 
upon the acre in sowing. 

5. I sowed it about the middle of September, 
1837. It did not require weeding. I harvested 
it on.the twenty-ninth day of July, 1838, and by 
actual measurement ascertained that I had ob- 
tain ed from the acre thirty-five and four-fifths 
bushels. 

The production of it cost me nine dollars, the 
seed that I sowed included. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
JOHN L. COOPER. 
LEVI O. MASON. 


CROP OF VEGETABLES FOR STOCK. 


Newsury, Nov. 29. 1838. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 


Society. ; 
GentLemen—The hope of obtaining your pre- 
mium which you offer for the largest amount of 
vegetables raised and ned, &c., has had a 
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and two swine. My farm eontains ten acres of 
tillage land, seventy-five or eighty do. of marsh, 
weedland, rocky pasture, orcharding, &c. The 
value of the same to the consumer, must be some- 
what relative ; say one bushel of potatoes worth 
three pounds of beef, or one-third the quantity of 
Indian corn, sugar beets or carrots, half the va- 
lue of potatoes; turnips one-third the value of po- 
tatoes. The cost of cultivation for several years 
together, I think will be about as follows; pota- 
toes, twenty-five cents a bushel; beets, twelve and 
a half do.; turnips, four cents. The latter, which 
we consider a second crop, may to tle farmer be 
the most profitable. 
Respectfully yours, 
; TRISTRAM LITTLE. 

N. B.—I raised I think, about four tons of pump- 
kins in addition to the above, which were con- 
sumed on the place. 


STATEMENT OF A PREMIUM RUTA BAGA 
CROP, 


Raised in Uxbridge, Worcester connty, Massachu- 
setts. 


To Bens. Guitp, Esqa.—Sir: I have sent you 
herewith a statement of the produce of one acre; 
of land, sown with ruta baga. I present it asa 
competition for the premium. * , 

¥ours, very respectfulfy, 
J. F. SOUTHWICK. 


SFATEMENT. 

1. The condition of the land in the sping of 
1838, good : planted with potatoes: left it in good 
condition. 

2. The product, 300 bushels of potatoes. Since | 
1 commenced farming. in 1834, I have ploughed 
deep, and spread my manure after first plough- 
ing; generally ploughing twice. Planted in drills 
3 1-2 by I foot apart; hoed them twice. Qual- 
ity of manure,.made by hogs from loam and lit- 
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3. The quantity of manure used the present 
season, 10 loads of winter manure, made under 
my barn. 

4. I raised the seed—did not weigh it: should 
think it took 1 1-2 pounds. I put the seed in so 
thick as to leave no vacancies. 

5. I got my manure out the first of May; spread 
it and ploughed itin deep ; sowed three bushels | 
of buckwheat and barley about the 12th of May: 
on the. 15th of June rolled and ploughed the same 
in, with Nourse’s side hill plough. When it had 
got to be large, levelled the same with rakes. On 
the 17th of June, sowed the seed with a drill bar- 
row,,2 1-2 feet apart; hoed them twice; thinned: 
them within about one foot as near as possible, the 
first time hoeing. I give every fifteenth bushel 
for harvesting. The amount of the product, by, 
actual measurement, was 826 bushels. _ Allowing 
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7 
sats 
$63 
Ruta baga at 20 cents per bushel worth $165 
—leaving anet gain of $102 from one acre... 
The foregoing statement is. correct and true, 
according to our best knowledge and belief— 
the land upon which the ruta baga raised be- 
ing the same piece measured by Baruch South- 
wick, according to his certificate, which is here- 
unto annexed. J. F. SOUTHWICK, 


DAVID SEVY. 
Icertify that Ihave this day measured for 


Harvesting 835 bushels at 14 


1 acre land worth $100—interest 


as the same was staked out by. him,.and foun 
the same to contain just one acre. 
BARUCH A. SOUTHWICK. 
December 4 1838. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY FARM REPORTS: 


The subjoined is the account of Caleb Wether- 
bee, of Marlboro, County of Middlesex, of his 
farm ; for which the Society awarded a premium 
of one hundred dollars. Marlboro is one of the 
best farming’ towns in the State, and Mr. Wether- 
bee is one of the best farmer in Marlboro. 

2 — 

My pear Sip,—I herewith subjoin for you the 
answers I received from Mr. Wetherbee when I 
wagyat his farm in September last. I thought Mr. 
Allen’s exaiiiination would be minute, without 
any reference to my aécidental visit, but as Mr. 
Wetherbee relied upon his answers to me and Mr. 
Alien also, I send them to you. 


Respectfilly and very truly, yours, 
BENJ. GUILD. 
Hon. P. C. Brooks. 


1. The farm consists of one hundred and eighty 
acres, besides ‘one hundred and twenty acres of 
wood. 

2. The soil is a rocky black loam. 

3. The modes of improvement adopted, con- 
sist in a rotation of crops, ditching and manur- 
ing. ' 
~4. I have fifteen acres under cultivation; nine 
being in corn, and six in potatoes. 

5. Twenty loads of manure are usually applied 
to an acre; ten fresh manure, ten compost. ‘ 

6. The green manure is spread, the compost is 
put in the hills. ' 
7. My method of cultivation is to a break up 
sward land in the Autumn—in the Spring manure, 
harrow and plant potatoes. If corn were planted 
first,.it would. be destroyed by the®worms; after 
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one year of potatoes, corn is planted for one, and 

sometimes two years, and the succeeding Spring, 
ad is laid dows to grass with grain. 
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less than five acres of similar la nd, pre a 
quality not so good, but about the same yi 

12. I ditch my land, throw in stone where very 
wet, and cart on gravelly soil from upland. The 
success is very satisfactory. [This land was im 
fact the most productive of grass hands. | 

13. I have nine acres in corn. 1, plough an@ 
spread manure as in the 5th and 6th answ eo . 
eross plough the ground. The crop is n P 
harvested. I conjecture it with yield 50 i 
totheacre. Five acres of it were in Canada corn, 
planted in order to ripen early.. This is the first 
time of trial with this seed.. 

14.. Ihave six acres m. potatoes, planted in 
Mf manured as in 5th and 6th. answers. /They 
hoed"twice only.. They will. probably 
bushels to the acre. The kinds are the blue, 
red,.and Cumberland. We Bc 

15. Other vegetables are raised only for family; 


use. : 

16. I héWe six acres in barley, laid down wi 
grass seed, for mowing,. I. sow. two and a 
bushels of barley to the acre. Of grass seed,3 

ks of herds grass, 1 peck of red-top,and Ser 6 
bs. of clover.#No manure is applied, excepting 
in the preceding seasons. I have no wheatgown. 
Ihave twelve acres in rye, with grass seedyhar- 
rowed over upon ground, for pasture. The wood 
has been recently cut off. ' 

17. I have laid down the present season, six 
acres with barley as above, for mowing; twelve 
acres with the rye,for pasture.. Bs 

18. My manure is thus. prepared. One hun- 
dred and fifty loads. of loam.and soil are casted 
annually into the barn yard and pig-stye adjoining, 
that in the barn yard is ploughed every forjnight, 
about thirty ef the loads only are put in the pi 
stye, and it ie often filled up with meadow 
vegetables, loads of brush, wash of thedaity, &e. 
&c.. In this way a.large amount is accumulager 

19. I keep five yoke-of oxen. Two a 
annually,and their places supplied from Pr 
from the country. [keep twenty-five cows of n&- 
tive breed. I do not raise any'calvés. ¥ buy heif- 
ers in the Autumn, to come in in the Spring., It 
is cheaper to buy than to raise my stock. .I 
two horses for the farm work. | nave no’ sheep,- 
I have four barns. The average width is thirty 
feet. The whole length one hundred and eighsty- 
nine feet. L havea cellar under only one of 
It is 31 feet long by 11 in width, and used fer 
vegetables cellar. I.have no.cover for the mangre, 

20. My. cows are of: native stock. cy ie 

22. The amount of: butter made this year ismat 
yet determined ; but the nett proceeds | .@ 

for 1835 were $736 66 at 22 cts.alb, ¢ . 

36 - 62732, 24. # y 
37 60150 24“ « 

The year 37 I had three cows less, and Mra, 

Wetherbee’s ill health made the . product of the 

dairy less than before. These three years the 

farm was at the halves, in con . 

of Mrs. W’s ill health. I make no eheese oan is 

home use. It is difficult po agen female labor. 

I have a, very good milk. cellar, and the of 

the dairy is very important for the hogs: ai 

ogsfor manure. 


23,. Lhave sixteen: hogs, bought of the. New. 
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» 9 ‘toes and pumpkins; and this year lam making an 
©. & five loads of manure a year. . 


_ © wnonths at $20 a month. 
4 = onths. [This is supposed to be exclusive of his 


_ 5s Most of my trees are 


“*- @bout three thousand scions. 
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. ® only two'er three good plants should 
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iment with apples. . 
x “Bs. From my ear-dlpee I usually obtain seven-' 
= Vee The labor employed on..the farm consists 
of one than by the year at $170. One man eight 
tra labor in laying 
*y gnd other occasions, on walls, &c., is equal to six 
. ily labor. Theamount of this is not known.) 
. [have never counted my apple trees. J sup-| 
® ‘pose there are from 500 to 800 over the farm, I 
"usually put up about one hundred barrels of ap- 
rang A ae F three hundred barrels of cider. 
grafted. .4/l the small t 
are engrafted. In the two last years I have = 
28. I raisea few pears, peaches, cherries and 
© plams. 
29. Ihave fiot been troubled wi 
© worms. I find the borers troubl 
P easily destroyed. 


To Bens. Guitv, Esq. Secretary of the Mas- 
Society. 
Sir.—T he quantity of butter made from the Ist 
of April to the 1st of December from twenty five 
© ows, four of which were dried the first of Sep- 
_&ember for the purpose of being fatted, amounted 
* €o 2051 lbs.. As to weight of pork, I have fatted 
©< sixteen hogs, twelve“of which are killed. ‘Th 
twelve which I have killed weighed in the market 
#4808 Ibs. The remaining four I shall kill in about 
* €woweeks. They will not we A much from 1600 
«Wes. Ihave tried the effeets of apples and pump- 
+ ins boiled together for about three months ; and 
am fully satisfied that good pork can be made with 
é™Hem, with the addition ‘of a small quantity of 
meal. I can truly state that I have never madé so 
; a Weight of pork with so small a quantity of 
' 1; and am fully ofthe opinion that apples are 
*’ Waluable to feed hegs and cattle with, if properly 
2 ied. The tity of corn which I have 
. hea this year, as nearly as I can ascertain with- 
? git actual measurement, is 375 bushels—of pota- 
© Wes about 900 bushels—rye 193 bushels—bar- 
- fey 233 bushels—and fifty eartloads of pumpkins. 
\ | 4a respect to labor, in addition to the regular 
help, I think that f have hired to the amount of one 
« «@an for five or six months. I have done a large 
* amount of work aside from the ordinary farm 
© @rork, such as getting in and harvesting the crops. 
@ have carted on to my low meadow lands about 
*- $900 loads of gravel andloam. I have made from 
200 to 300 rods of ditches in the same meadows »| 
besides building a number of pieces of stoné wall. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) CALEB WETHERBEE. 
** Marzporo, Nov. 28, 1838. ’ 
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MELON. 

° Melons, when properly grown, are a very deli- 
cious fruit, but too often only the poorer kinds 
. @re planted, and not much attention paid to their 
} growth. They require a light, rich and dry soil. 
a"Phe seed should be sown as early as possible af- 
* the frosts have disappeared, and in hills made 
>: to six feet apart, and well enriched with 
- Plant a dozen seed in a hill, to allow 


eeetet 


the fruit is produced on the lateral or side branch- 
es, it is best to pinch off the end of the main 
shoot, when it has growa about three joints, 
which will cause-the vines to produce fruit sooner. 
The Green fleshed varieties are superior in flavor 
to the Yellow kinds. Melons should be planted 
a good distance from squashes, pumpkins, &c., 
and he inferior sorts should be plaated among or 
near the choice kinds, as they are liable to mix 
and poms degenerated. 

The Water-melon should be planted in hills, 
prepared in the same manner as for the Musk, va- 
rieties, only at a greater distance from each other, 
they do best in a dry and sandy soil, made very 
rich. @ 7 
‘The Early Apple-seeded variety is snialt, but 
of good flavor, and ripens early. ‘« 
The Citron Water-melon is orilyiused for pte- 
serves. The flesh is very solid, and of little fla- 
vor, but when properly preserved in syrup, it has 
the appearance and taste of citron. The manner 
in which it is preserved, is, to”tut the Melon in 
slices, pare off the rind and boil it in aluth water 
till a fork will enter it easily ; the syrup should 
then be elarified, and poured over the fruit, and 
this should be repeated a few times, till all the 
water contained in the fruit is evaporated ; a lit- 
tle of the oil of lemon added, gives it the citron 
flavor. * 

' MUSTARD. x 

The White, or English Musfard, is cultivated 
asa salad. The leaves are used like cress, when 
very young. Sow in drills, at different times, 
from. April to June.  ~ 





From the Frédericktown Brorata. 
CEMENTS. 


Mr. Ev1rorn—The improvements now daily ta- 
king place in the arts and scjences, bid us natur- 
ally to infer still greater results‘from the spirit of 
enquiry that has taken such deep root with the 
people. The genius of our Government seems 
to be purely developed, by the universal thirst 
for knowledge anit improvement which it has en- 
gendered in the midst of all classes, msomuch 
that we ought to be satisfied of the fallacy of the 
oft repeated assertions made by the monarchists 
of Europe, who have declared our institutions 
hostile to all improvements, and have confidently 
predicted an utter neglect of them. We could 
indeed wish our Government more disposed to 
countenance scientifié men and scientific pursuits 
—but so long as the Government is the creature, 
it will be alse the instrument of the people’s 
will. 

Individual enterprise, therefore, must and can 
accomplish in America, what patronage has done 
in Europe; the vast discoveries that are spring- 
ing up daily in every part of our land, in the cul- 
tivation of the fine and mechanical arts, forbfi us 
to despair that our beloved country will be other 


than foremost in the race of scientifié 
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Baltimore, Md. We were entirely sceptical of 
the high character that some persons give this ce- 
ment, and believed that human ingenuity had ex- 
hausted itself in vain without suggesting any im- 
provement on the cement used in our age; but in 
this we were agreeably disappointed by ‘seeing 


the application of the cement on the werks re- 
ferred te. 


his new improvement bids fair to revolution- | 


ize in agreat measure the mechanic arts with the 
most happy results to the world; it is simple in 
its manufacture and application; and above all its 
cheapness, as the materials of which it is com- 
posed are to be found every where. 

We have seen the skeleton of the wall of an 

ueduct formed with plank, and the space filled 
with stones and cement,.and when the planks 
were removed aid after the cement became hard, 
the whole walls and bottom of the aqueduct pre- 
sented the appearance of a dark marble basin, 
perfectly clear and free from pores, with a beau- 
tiful high polish, as tight as a bottle and as hard 
as iron—thus making the work (which had been 
constructed with the other cement but failed) per- 
fectly tight and impervious to water : besides, by 
this simple process, the company have been saved 
the vast expense of rebuilding, which soon must 
haye takemj place, as thepressure of the water had 
washed the old cement away &nd left the pile of 
stone a mere skeleton, without any thing to bind 
together the rock composing the structure. We 
have seen where the cement was thrown promis- 
cuously on hard mountain rock which formed 
theférch of the work, and when the sledge or 
crowbar was applied, the rock invariably broke 
before the cement-would seperate the bond which 
it formed with the Stones. 

We perceive from reading the pamphlets of the 
Patentee, containing certificates of the important 
value of this cement from the highest sources in 
our country, proving that which we had heretofore 
believed impracticable, namely, the cementing of 
stone work under water without the aid of coffer 
dams ; this is effected in the simplest manner im- 
aginable; but the reader must see it applied be- 
fore he can form any idea of the important result 
efffanating from this cement to our common coun- 
try. It will, in our opinion, supersede the neces- 
sity of dressed stone altogether; it will cement 
any kind of stone into one solid mass, and be- 
come as hard as granite in twenty-four hours: it 
can be moulded, shaped, or formed into any wall, 
vessel, pier, of arch which may be required, or, if 
desired, the cement can be made as elastic as In- 
dia rubber; this may seem strange, but notwith- 
standing true, as hundreds have pfoved through- 
out the country for the last five years. It seems 
to us that Mr. Coyle has laid his cement fairly 
before the publie, and im doing so, he has shewn 
th tical result of a ripe and energetic mind, 
iid only have been successful by energy 
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; has bought the right of the patentee forall ber) prom patra pred wes up| WASHINGTON CITY sILK COMPANY: —™. 
counties on the western shofe of Maryland, an ¢ beautiful uct of its brieflabors. ‘rue it| py, Witsbingto a City S: a wtently 10 
is prepared at his factory to supply the public | is; that "most excellent sifk has been mad@_ ftom’| on liand; fur yan sea sensi of taeteteall wean? 2 
with this valuable cement. worms fed ‘on the white,.and on our indigenous’ of Mullierrys trees, used.in ‘eeding sik worms, , x; 
“WM. LYNCH, Mulberry *tregs,: but*these wee of. such slow | Morus Multicaulis, Alpine, Brousa, and Centon, side + - 
LEWIS RODERICK, _ | growthyas to.discourage'the steamboat locomotive | Say inge s'a, route # the same. Alev, Giunese Mule i 
JOHN SIMMONS. go-ahead-genius of our people—especially: in the-| twisted silk; Teding-shelves and hu es a ail the qoomk ee 
South.—This first impediment has beén-¢o te- | po; ular. warks an ri ultute ;.jn'short, every thing ne- 
as! ly removed by the introduction and rapid gro th of | cessery for properipeand advantageously corging on We: i 
SILK CULTURE. the. Morus Multicaulis; which. springs {with won- silk busifiess Al! who desire to speage in J ‘ae 
Gay’s Macuine.. , derful quickness from brith to maturity, Mke the .in- heey thie @& Botrytis peering a : ; 
Silk is going ahead. The signs are more fa- | Sect for which Providence obviously designed it; Sughd rectiuns.will be given t» purchasers as willirender »- 
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vorable for the cultivation of this*new staple, than 
they were when the South began to turn her at- 
tention ‘towards the growth of,cotton.. The 
Morus Multicanlis, which grows with such rapi 
dity that it furnishes food for the worm, in t 
very spring: when it is plated, furnishes one es- 
sential link towards its production. The inven- 
tion of new Machines, for reeling and manufac- 
turing the silk into. various forms, enables the 
planter to turn. his cocoons at once to account. 
The weakest part of our slave population, the 
young and the-old, may be-profitably employed 
—and as we heard a Virginia Tobacco Planter 
declare the other evening, it would not be as- 
tonishing, if Gay’s Machine were to effect a sin- 
gular revolution in Virginia, by keeping many,of 
our people-at home, who would otherwise: have 
gone to the cotton regions of the South and 

. South _west—and by bringing more population 
and capita] to.our State, and thus creating a new 
and important element of her prosperity. 

The: public confidence seems indeed to incrgase 
in this: new branch of business. It is very evi- 
dent, that the rage for the Morus Multicaulis 
would have soon expended itself, unless its culti- 
vation had been connected with the raising of 
silk. The multiplication of the tee during the 
present season,. will be very considerable. Many 
of our farmers are devoting-small portions of their 
land—from two or three up to sevénteen or twen- 
ty acres. Aisilk company near Washington has 
four hundred acres in-eultivation—But the mé- 
chanical ingenuity of our countrymen, which ex- 
ceeds that of any country in, the world, is al 
“rising to the level of the occasion,” and st 
ing out new machines fomthe manufacture of the 
cocoons into silk.—T he best reef in France or It- 
aly,is the Piedmontese reel—butalready thegenius 

‘of Mr. Gay of Connecticut, has outstripped this 
boasted machine. This single-improvement a- 
lone will give a new and wonderfal impulse to 
the growth of. the Mulberry, and raising of the 
worm.. Ourattention has been drawn,to this in- 














city. His reel has been exhibited at the reading 


rooms in the Museum Buildi no one can 
see it without oping ae nr has 


suggested the following 
(ee ; e* the ¥ : 
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teresting subjéet by the visit of Mr. Gay to our}; 


nlite hile. ai 



















“arid the remaining difficully,—2ant of machine- 
ry to make thé cocoons available—seems now to 
have been.most opportufiely surmounted,by an- 
otherinvention of American ingenuit¥:—We 
allude to Gay’s. Machinery, which.has been ex- 


turning ofa wheel, which anyrchild can do, co-} 
coons are wound off, and converted at once into 
the most beautifwltsilk for the needle or loom. 
All who have segn it, have been struck with th 

ease, régularity and result of its operation, and the 
mechanical genius of its inventor. A view of the 
,procegs appears to have inspired alj with the same 
impression, that now we can make our own silk 
and that we. must no longer pay a tax of twenty 
millions for a commodity which every circum- 
stance and. fagility invites useto make for, our- 


a ’ 
e object of pe inventor, a most respectable 


hibited for®some days past.in. this city. By the | 


Agricultusal. Imp'ement and, Seed. bight street 
near Pratt. k ; ae F 
har May 22; a he ee 




























inevitable.* A list of prices and. terms, th any 
information desired, will be eent gratuitonely to akwho, 
apply ‘herefor, and the Company-will be tu cor- 
od With their fellow-citrzens wshing infofmation . 
upon the several sabjecta connected with this: important 
biapch of pational industry. Letters and orders will 
prompt attention if ee of postagr.to 
J ‘ 


N. F. CALLAN, 
. Secretary W. €. Silk Company. 
May 22,- ... * ng? ; a 


: Sa ee 
Pics, SUPERIOR BREEDS.» 


o3Ve:have ‘for sale the flowing kinds of: improved : 
Swine,all.of which are-no ed fe great weight. Gue tvem, : 


aa 3 . 
- . 





&e., viz. . : i eas 
2*pair Hallam a kehire, ) 2 6 ip 
1 * thowind @ “SAN fell? Berk- Pe 

‘shires 


shire; 
1 Sow, Hallam “nd Bervatite 
lL: Boar By§eld and Berkshire. J. © Se , 

R. SINCLAR, dev & €o. 





and ingenious inist, is to sell his patent rights } 
to companies, for particular States.. While nofie, 
in the Union,possesses more advantages than ours 
for eatgplishingsbis new branch of industry, there 
would seem to Be no doubtbut large profits must 
be realized by the company. which secures, for 
the St#ite of Virginia, the exclusive right to man- 
‘ufactute and vend hiy-tachinery to companies 
which may then be formed in each county, or in- 
dividuals. Under all the circumstances, may we 
not look upon the silk cause as an established :in- 
terest in our land ? 

We understand, that Mr Gayphas disposed of 
the Patent right in several States. New Jersey, 
for example, at 000—and the Company which 
purchased the right, cleared at once $15,000 by 
the speculation. He asks $30,000 for Virginis— 
and at ®orfolk alone, about $10,000 were taken. 
Several shares lave already been taken in this 


eines Enq.. 
- MULBERRY TREES. 

sate Seme of the finest Cuttings of 

I Mf‘RUS: MULTICAULIS that 
ie have bean offered thie season— 
“some of them gising.5 or 6 ehuote 
‘te a budy may.still be had at the 
Qmerican Sik Agency, 95 Wal- 
& natat. Poilad. if applied fur soon. 
Also— A few. ounces of the best 
finds of Silk Worm 

8 ©. CLEVELAND, Agent. “e.| 


CAN SILK* GROWERS. 


en ee me, a / 
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and Susquehanna rait read, at Cockey 8 tavern, iu a rich, 


Ta 


not ipgraia, 1s well set in © ov 
feuciugy laf@-uff'into conv ne: 


substantial and convenient bemy.a- STONE BAVELL- 


ot!.er gut-houser, Qn the country tond agar the mi!t seet 
goud 
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pre they may be detache and sold ecparately. wi hout 
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FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime suil, on the Western Run 
in Baltinore’county, abunt two miles north west of the 
14th mile stone o the Balumore und Yurk turnpike tad, 
and at the same distance Yuin the depot of he valtrmure 


highly cultivated agd healthy tract of country. 
This farm covtains from 260 w 270 acres, having & 
1 PFoportion ia wood, much of which is buildihg tn- 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood; is tw t'e 
b.stesta'e of cultivation; a coumdrrable part in produc 
tive ti:.othy meadow, and the Tesidue of the «rable lar d, 
i ‘y the whole ond good 
fielda,each of » hich 
well watered. The arm-haga lergé quarry of excellent 
:milding stone. ‘Phere are out @ ‘nen. an apple or- 
chard of select fruit trees, wh c* seld- m feil.to bear a uns 
dantly , a valuable mill sed®un the Western Run, wth a 
race already dug. Dhere ix no. lovation in the country 
more tavorable for a grist mill, having ithe a ‘vantage of 
a nich and thickly settled neighbythood, and a good puh- 
lic road leadingghence to. the tarnpibe. road.  Barldinge 


ING, and. itche: of two stories ; a. large stone Sw itzer 
b rn, with -edar roof and exteusi e. stubling below; large 
hay house ant stable for Battle ; stone imlk house meant & 
dwelling, with a spring of fie neves failing water, with 








good house and shup fog a weeh me, 9 ef rent io a 
‘t. Itis wel known thedauds op the Western” 
Rem are im every respegs equal, i vot xaperion to anytte 
‘e county Adjomns of near are the lands of Col %. 
osley. Daniel tiveley, Ti os. * ati hews and others. T @ 

ter-p wer, with abouts 20 acresofdand. 1 a etantd 
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iyjary to the rest«fithe farm, for: agricultural pur, eses. il 
‘erme of sale will be Jibesal. Aypiy to ' Si 


aplhe premines, at, 
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WHALIA 4. WARD, pot. 8) 
. : — * PP Ste8 





For sale a fine young Bull of the. Dvon and Te , Se 

aven breed. He is riving twelve m nth old, and ee ao 56: 

ind handsomely marked with red and whve. Hisalamga =) 
water and a ceep.milke 2 #4 ae , 

* 9 ; EDWALD.P. ROE a * 
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- BALPAMOKE PRODUCE MARKET, | SALVIMORE PRvY+sslor MARKET, ; EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING 
F Ties ane are carefuily evrrecied every ‘Mer ¥ bay, ‘ - PER. PROM. PLOUGHS, HARVEST TOOLS, *&c. 


- ! ne eal TO. 
i * ~ ‘ Eu sRao™ To APPLES, --+- eee cocnsaresses sees barrel. <—- a=’ The subscriber is anal ailasf ~ en C. ° “ ' 
psebithn field, --++++---+0++++ \*re . Baca. ham sew, Balt. curcd----| song. . 144 | reverse point or self sharpening PLUUGHS; earh s!are 

4 v ¢ on the heof, eeceeeeeeere 1reclbs % $a 2 


Gidérs, ...- epegeRe! “se 
a 4 . eitadacumtill % — rvisddlings,.seees eeeeetee + * i: pet. the principle of self shar; i and therefure econom; i 
: Cons, w me Pa OAR a bashe! = = “Assurted, country cossses] 66 11 using. These ploughs means in the best possible ~ amg 
f. Corrom Vi ™ ja eeeeeoeseerer . 44 415 Burrsr, printed, in lbs. & half ibs. ad 50 janes, ond will be sold on as reasonable terms, ag can te 
. ‘North Caroline eae OM. pound 8 + ROL] gereeereBececerers ee oe 31, had in this city; together with my extensive assortment 
: . ee eel 9 Ae 13 | CiDeR,y oeWheccevesecececececeeees+| harpel.| @ 75 | 2 QO [of other make of ploughs, and agricultural implements 
iiitdend.—- Alakadiel co m7 Caves, three to six weeks old--++| eachi 6.09 | generally. ; 
Feurwens, edeccees Cows, néw milgh, -++--eceseeseess| Of 40; In store, very seperior Pennsylvania made Gfain 
Fr ais ' Fe RNR SPT we Dry, ++. Srereasoevreséceses s ogee CRaDI ESwith Waldron’s & Grifiin’s Biades; Grain and 
Fuownm ieac_—Besvwh, wkttam| ygerel, 75) Coan Meat, forfamily use,-+..-+-|100Ibs. 2 12, | Gras SCYTHESof Waldron's, Grifin’s and American 
bo do hatastecdheed bgtrel. : Cuor Rye, + Dccceceqancases, se » nufacture ; Scythe, Snathes and other harvest tools ; 
- How st a WOES ececcccdececccoceccasagaccece dozen. 2 2 y hreshing Machines; Horse powers, kc. Ke. 
SeperHow. st. from — ~ Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel. — |) beve.aleo patterne Yor, and have made come splendid 
ae sie. price, 1 " 0. 2, ‘a ___._ | Cast Irn Railings for private dwellings and Lamp Posts, 
i y i  iercaaan oon a Hezrifigs,salted, No.3... & ‘ 13 and would invite those wanting such articles, to call aud 
= Ae es Mackerel, No. 1, —.i-—-No. 9]. « 15 v0 | ORR work. 
sees ye eee taee _ om No. 3, i L-ordera will meet prompt attention. 
J OO ee ere brebrre a v Cod salted pintlenua amie 3 J. Ss. EASTMAN, 
—e pe “go ge org Seema nobcadadeatenindedl 12m a. 3 = - ” Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover sts. 
* @aass Seens,.wholes.red Clover, |pushel. BANK NOTETABLE. _ ae 
« Kentueky biue “ “orrected for the Farmer & Gardeneryiby Samuel Win- A BERKSHIRE BOAR. 
‘Timothy(herds of thenorth)) — « clipster, Lottery & Exchange Brokers 0. 94, corner of The subscriber offers the services of his BERKSHIRE 
cr _ Baltimore and North streets. ' . mint such Ra i. toe F > improve their 
: stoc ogs with this celebrated breed. He was bred 
U. S. Bank, »+++++++++parl| VIRGINIA. by Col. C. N. Bement, of Three Hills farm near Alban 
orca oe Reienang:=o<ds ner a of Virgi, 1) New Work, isan animalof fine farm, small bone, gr 4 
her Branches,..+-8**+e.d0) of Virginia,....+. eal + 
MARYLAND. \Wranch at edeftiicher Ps depth of ~ a of easy keep. A pair of the same 
Banks in Baltimore,...--par| Petersburg,.....s: . i ee es a eee chap by Se B.S, 
Hagerstown,..- ceesceeese O Norfolk,. Aten, Ni rt pod ae pod eo. we mer a = — 


Frederick, ..s.-cecceeeseq0} Winchester,-g........ «2 ue p igi S oy, enjoy greater popularity among 


Westminster, cnkbsesece ue Lynchburg, 1-4al }-2 Ter * 
: h = ] ms.—For each sow served by the subscriber's bo 
Farmers’ BankofMary’d, o beeper seaeeesese-d® | $2 will be charged, which must aomaiiond the sow pore 
De. payable at Eastony---do)' Bank of Valley, Winch. 1-2 | sent, as alsofeed to last hér duringthe time the muy be 
Salisbury,.---- 1 per et. dis.) Branch at Romney, . ..4a3.4 | at his house. EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 


Cumberland eeeeerecees par Do. Charlesto d il * R ‘ * 
Millingt nae Ee —. > Philadelphia Road, two miles from. Baltimore. 


15 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, ....2 1.2 my 7 HE 
Washington, ‘Ohio Bankgggenera 5 Ss DURH AM BURL: LLEWEL x 
Georgetown, Banks, \p.c. New Jetsey Banksgen. 3 eer ake d thi YN; 
Alexandria, New York City,...... .par ill stand thie caneee st MOUNT PLEA- 
PENNSYLVANIA. |'Now York State,...-4a ! SANT, 2 1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the 
Philadelphia, saree. --Par Massachusetts, oe. 20% aoe adjoining the Rockdale 
ambersburg,.+++++e+es - 4) Connecticut, . do : * : 
Gettysburg -.-++++¢++-«+.do| Néw Hampshire,.... do ; _ He isa beatiful fashionsblegoen, of 
Pittsburg,.+>.-s-.000s» | Maine,.... fine size and points, and clean neck and d;-and, as 
ie TTT Rhode Island aie will be seen by his ped‘gree, is as tharough and high bred 
OtherPénnsylvaniaBks. 1] North Carolina z | 20 animal as is to be found eitlier in Eur: pe or America. 
Delaware[under$5]...- 4) South Caroli ‘ LLEeweLyn, roan, calved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot, 
Do ioenel<. “* 7 tate ‘s eae Ines 2238, bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. Whita- 
Michigan eet \ 6N _ jes sae SORE? 5a6 ker’s Norfolk, 2577}-g. d. izél, by Young Wartaby, 
eer ere aol ew Uricans *+ 989) 28125 gr.g. d. by a son of Dimple, 594; Sir Dimple’s 
ap  Saaalaehiaoa ; sist ¢ —_ * Mr. e- i sale tor 410 guineas; gr. 
7 > h yr. fd. by Mr. John Woodhouse's roan buil, Layto 
ions vadGRIGULTUR AL TMFCEMENTS | |S Beit? Cu payee gr 
2 eas , : ws will be atten 0 ohn Hussey, herdsman 
se (es shown them in the past vear, are determined to offer. no ; ia . 
* smart papsaenabenesss 6 00 aetna article to their friends but such as they can warrant, made — => 7 oo pt oma — ao ——- 
~ ari ' popooeenss o | € 00] 8 00 a! -_ very best ee ip a superior mayper, being in calf. arged $10 to ensure her 
eULTCkY, «+eeeeeereees chron, newest pat‘erns, and at liberal prices. 5 : : 
Waeat, white, a-reseeeverseeeee-lbashel| ry 163) From John T. D.'s long experience in the manufacture B. « a re de or nr Dram ioe a. es 
Sieontend attr ie a of these articles he flatter himself that he can give.entire | .1., ty snetact oy arity. bi a me ms ys ee 
, ———~ | satisfaction to those farmers, Commission Merchants pataatg POD. eee pareney ene aable 
ast, ist pf. in bbls..-... , 42 ee - » |race. To say to one acquainted with the, British herd 
Was “ta hhde Ca ey — who may favor him with their orders. | 0.4 that he was bred by date Rev Berry, is at 
jeeeee — = ‘A q " ; i . : he id 
hice, Mt ER onanies tWhaee to estar once to pronounce his culos fn itis well known that 
Wacow Faricurs, to Pittsburgh,-/400lbs| 200) —— mirebl adapted to clean effectually a —price 925. fre OPO: since teehee of GE emnge, ba8 bean nese o- 
To Wheeling,.| “ a ‘ones y ac a ya ~P e inently successful aga breeder in Europe, or contributed 
They invite the attention of the public to their stock of : sti 
washed. |wnw tings for ploughs or machinery. by the Ib.or ton at the oe tedes oe | =. 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .-.|/pound./50to 55 est prices Alsoon sale, New York ploughs, No. 10 ee Tape & Gardener 
Full “ 145 60 y % tear gst ; may 8 es tf 
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{of cast iron) has two points; and, by r.versifg act upon 
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oO 
Tall weadow Oat,..- ++ dbo-- “ 
Herds, or red.top,+-essiees> “ 
Hav,in bulk, .ccccenccesccccecsces 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..----- youll 
‘+ water rotted, e+...) 
floas, on tho hoof,....+..++eses+++) 100Ib. 
Slaughtored,+«n-+-2++- . 
Hors—first BOL worecescvcccceccce pound. 
BOCOND, oe cccccccmeseccseses “ 
reuse, ee ceseccsecesese soem) se 
Lome, econcscoccccseccceccoseoossi bushel. 
Mestaav Seep, Domestic,—; bik.| ** 
OATS, corer serscccconcaccece eeece “ 
Peas, red CYS, accrvacesesecsssesees bushel./ 
Blac OYOS,--arenscencedecce “ss 
Lady,-cccccencccnsevesecees & 
Prasrer Panis, in thestone,cargo, 
Nd, orccccege barrel. 
Parma Gansta Bean,...--++-0+- 


Racs, Tritt titttit ttt tt 
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Rie, oscerecercescccccccepaccceces 
Susquehannsh, 

ToBaccO, Crop, COMMON, »« «40¥%0 ++ 

“brown and red,---- 

red, econ eeeeece 

“* wrappery, suitable 

» for SUZATS, + oeere 

«¢ yeilow and red, --- 

= ood yallow,- oo ed! 

ae no yellaw,..2++.- 

Seconds, as in quality, .. 
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4 Merino etereeereeee, #6 . ¥ S 
Three fourths Merino,.. +++ 40. 45 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 75. Re- 


irs in general done with neatge@® and despatch— ra a) ? 
One half me yen 35 4 art ordets for field and garden seeds, of the i NCY a |= 
Common & one fourth Meri.| : 35 40 and fresh, will also be fuahi-hed at Agricultural ae oe 
._ Pulled = | 30. 33 ablish medt,"pon the usual by Thomas De ~ hen sl phates. Basra y . City, _ 
: aes eee ema | Se0deman, Grant St. Belmore, rege of: Mvsers. Dins> | pure! ale of SIL RY TRE. : 
') S==""In OVERSEER WANTED. more & Kyle. ee fe fees. SILK IBY TREES, and 
A person competent to take charge%of and judiciously | goeae Jv Di 
a large farm, of industrious and per he habits, Z : 
, as overseer A man witha wife capable of attend-| ™ 
int to. dairy would be preferred. Apply to the subscrinf T 
; Ser; on the rv, p 'rrow's Polat, a Ba 
gure County, in person, or by letter directed to Balti 
may 8 i JAMES STEU At 
































